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finds, in all probability, but I have a different plan for them, which I do not communicate. We agree on the language to be held with the chefs des Jacobins.
"M. Bremond visits me. He shows a new proposition from Lamerville respecting the German rations. He gives me, also, the list of articles desired by the chiefs of the Jacobins. Dine \vith Montmorin. Bouinville is here. He is just returned from England. He tells me that Paine's book works mightily in England, and he says that Pitt dares not hazard a war with Russia, it is so unpopular; that he has again begun new negotiations, which will probably last until the season is spent. M. Bremond and M. Jaubert call again on me. They communicate some information of little value, and ask my opinion as to the propriety of bringing the latter forward to the chiefs of the Jacobins. I tell them I think there is danger of alarming those gentlemen. Show how alone it can be done without great hazard. These people are too precipitate. Bremond tells me he has taken measures to be employed in digesting the decrees of the Assembly and selecting those which are to form the Constitution from the mass. I approve of this.
"Visit Madame de Nadaillac, who does not admit me for some time. I perceive afterwards that she was in too sluttish a trim, arid has to go into bed to conceal it. We chat in such manner as I think most fitting for a little coquette, and such as leaves it always doubtful with her whether she has or has not possession of my heart. If she does not take care she will, in trying to catch me, find herself caught Madame de Flahaut tells me that d'An-giviliers, her brother-in-law, has resigned, and is set off for Italy by way of avoiding the accusations against him. This is a cruel stroke to her, who has no means of existence but through him. I take her home and stay a little while ; then call, at her instigation, to inquire if 27ay be brought about. It would cost France her isl-n power.wever remained in Paris during the revolution of August loth, and afterward had the good fortune to escape the proscription of 1793. He died in September, 1831.undings, the old Jacobin Club of the Rue St. Honore manufactured, by the light of their flambeaux, the means to push the Revolution to its completion. popular cause, and voted generally with the Girondists, but not for the king's death. He attacked violently the Constitution of 1793, a**d was obliged to seek safety against the Revolution, and for eight months he found an asylum in the house of Madame Vernet, where he wrote his famous Progre's deTesprit humain. A longing for fresh air impelled him to leave his house ; he was arrested, thrown into prison, and ended his life by poison.                |
